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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

REVIEWS 
"others" again 

Others for iqiq — An Anthology of the New Verse. Edited 

by Alfred Kreymborg. Nicholas L. Brown, New York. 

The magazine Others having apparently come to the end 
of its gay career, the present collection is made up from 
books and other magazines; Poetry being responsible for 
the entries of H. L. Davis, Vachel Lindsay, Max Michelson, 
and Wallace Stevens, and having published all but four 
of the twenty-six poets represented before ever they became 
"others." The general effect of the book is much less radi- 
cal, less experimental, than the previous Others anthologies; 
and the material presented is naturally less new than when 
the magazine was a haven for the wildest orgies of proud- 
spirited youth. 

Let us take up the entries in their alphabetical anthological 
order — thus one may offer a casual comment on the more 
recent work of these poets. 

Conrad Aiken: The delicate green-and-lavender nuances 
of love; the play of unspoken or half-spoken passion softly 
rhyming its way to fulfilment in Conversation: Undertones, 
and unfolding a tragedy in Portrait of One Dead. Good 
Aiken — these poems, "brushing our dreams with soft and 
shadowy words." A quiet, subtly harmonized etude played 
in the dark by an artist. 

Witter Bynner: Poor Bynner, in my opinion — the ef- 
fort of a conventional mind to express itself unconvention- 
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ally; achieving merely insincere artificial conceits, like the 

brief Horses, or this from Leer: 

If I might be tall negroes in procession, 

Carrying each of them a rib of you, 

And a cannibal-king bearing your collar-bone, 

One in my right hand, one in my left, 

And touching my forehead with them at slow intervals, 

Might I not be too comforted 

To weep? 

Emanuel Carnevali: A capricious young poet and lover, 

but sure of both vocations; splashing all over the place, but 

somehow making you believe in him — in his talent and his 

feeling; saying simple things with a certain freshness and 

authority, as in these lines: 

You see all things with newness, 
You see all — 
All but my love. 

H. L. Davis: A pastoral poet of the great western ranges; 
who feels, and makes the reader feel, the slow strength of 
the soil, the reluctant passion of sand, the patient force of 
vast fields of grain ripening to the harvest, and the power 
and beauty of men and women standing inevitably in their 
place, doing the work of the world: a poet whose rhythms 
flow massively, like deep rivers; and whose lines, whether 
of the solid earth itself or of the rare figures moving over 
it, are simplified, sculpturesquely and with commanding art, 
into planes and masses. A new poet of power, one of the 
most promising of Poetry's prize-winners. 

Jeanne D'Orge: An airy and mischievous sprite, flash- 
ing brilliantly in To a Fumbling Lover and still brightly 
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in Defeat and Annabel; and splashing in the others. 

Donald Evans: Still pursuing his ironies, somewhat de- 
liberately and a little less fleet of foot. 

Robert Frost: Mais que fait-il dans cette galeref — and 
with Mending Wall too! However, there are too later 
poems, compact and sure, as firmly cut and shapely curved 
as Baptiste's axe-helve which one of them celebrates. 

Arturo Giovannitti: Here with The Walker, from his 
book of 1914 — a prose-poem monologue of prison misery; 
powerful, tragic — a formidable arraignment; its rhythms 
holding it mostly to the prose side of the border-land. 

Wallace Gould: A poet rather in the mass than in de- 
tail; insisting too loudly on peculiarities of manner; a lit- 
tle too self-conscious, too 

serenely proud 

of having no limitations. 

A poet too assertive, no doubt, but piling up his images with 
muscular audacity until one gets a certain cumulative effect, 
as of a natural force at work in some place where it be- 
longs. For example, one feels the dying New England year 
in After Tschaikowsky. 

Marsden Hartley: Not quite the best work, these, of 
this painter-poet, who can handle words with a certain color- 
subtlety. Delicate impressions though, whimsical or descrip- 
tive. 

Orrick Johns: Oriental musings in rhapsodic prose from 
the author of Country Rhymes, one of the finest lyrists of 
our time. Rather a misfit, a mere literary exercise. 
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Fenton Johnson: The best Negro poet now before the 
public; a man who speaks with authority for his race — in 
beautiful "spirituals" and other lyrics both in and out of 
dialect, and in such prose-poem sketches as these. A man 
whose sincere and finely developed art may reveal to us his 
people, tell us why they are growing "tired of building up 
somebody else's civilization." 

Throw the children into the river; civilization has given us too 
many. It is better to die than it is to grow up and find out that 
you are colored. 

Alfred Kreymborg: A poet to be taken more seriously 
than the public seems to think; who, like the thorough 
musician he is "on the side," is pursuing his own individual 
investigations into both lyric and dramatic rhythms. A poet 
who can say true things with a delightful air of whimsicality, 
and whimsical things with a gay gusto; besides, now and 
then, sorrowful things that drive to the quick of tears. Not 
quite at his best here — but then, his best is before the foot- 
lights. 

Vachel Lindsay: A new arrival among the Others, but 
so old an arrival in Poetry that he scarcely needs a word 
from us for these gay Whimseys which we printed a year or 
more ago, and this chanting and stamping Daniel Jazz. 

Haniel Long: A poet often happy in rhyming lyrics, but 
achieving merely prose in this alleged free verse. Interest- 
ing glimpses, though, into teacher-and-student relations. 

Mina Loy: An extreme otherist, as innocent of all in- 
nocences as of commas, periods, sentences. A knowing one. 
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but we would rather have some other other's eyelashes pol- 
ish our stars. 

Max Michelson: A true poet, a fine artist. Offering 
here delicate but deep searchings into the beauty and mys- 
tery of life — of the lives of our neighbors, so near and yet 
so aloof. And always with a sure touch upon his finely 
tuned instrument — poetic rhythms of accurately responsive 
beauty. These poems make us grieve the more that for the 
last year or two he has been silent. 

Marianne Moore: "Chinese nuts, with more shell than 
meat" — so said A. C. H. of this formidably clever lady's 
product years ago, when she made her debut in Poetry. 
H. D., once her college-mate in Philadelphia, ranks it near 
the top of the column, however; and at least we may com- 
mend Miss Moore for going her own way. 

Openly, yes, 

With the naturalness 

Of the hippopotamus or the alligator 
When it climbs out on the bank to experience the 

Sun, I do these 

Things which I do, which please 
No one but myself. 

Lola Ridge: A socialist poet, a poet with a message, like 
Giovannitti ; and perhaps, like him, even more ardently revo- 
lutionist than poet. This poem is a fiercely passionate ar- 
raignment of the "dictators," the "Late Lords of the Iron." 

Robert Alden Sanborn: A resolute aspirant, but the 
trail of the Muse's garments is hard to find in this rhapsodic 
description of a prize-fight. 
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Carl Sandburg: Well, we have spoken often on this 
theme — this poet has climbed beyond need of a hand from 
us, and is likely to go still higher for all the world to see. 
Autumn Movement proves him once more the master as a 
lyrist in free verse. 

William Saphier: Again a resolute aspirant, observant 
and descriptive. 

Evelyn Scott : An interesting mind, but too pre-occupied, 
perhaps, to be often responsive to the muse. Achieving sug- 
gestions, descriptive sketches, set forth in up-to-date forms; 
but only now and then a poem — as, for example, Night 
Music. 

Marjorie Allen Seiffert: Not quite at her best here, 
though these Love Poems in Autumn are impassioned music 
sounding through grey curtains. But Maura is more deeply 
tragic in its slow and solemn movement, while The Old 
Woman, The Portrait of a Woman in Bed, and one or two 
other things in her book may be ranked high in a kind of 
art extremely rare in this western world, though common 
enough in the Orient — a kind which might be called the 
high grotesque, expressing as it does tragic significance 
through a veritable riot of abundant and beautiful gayety. 
Few artists of our somewhat weary era have sheer animal 
spirits enough, not to speak of humor and deep experience 
of life, to attempt what Mrs. Seiffert accomplishes so easily. 

Wallace Stevens: At last a chance to say a word about 
this reticent poet, who refuses to print a book and thereby 
prove himself the peer of any poet now living, and of many 
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a famous one now dead and enshrined. I well remember the 
amazed delight with which we received his contribution to 
our "war number" of November, 1914 — a new and signifi- 
cant note from a man then unknown — and crowded it in 
although the magazine was already made up. And since 
then his every appearance in our pages has been, for us, a 
distinguished honor, of which the recent award of the Levin- 
son Prize to his Pecksniffiana is a too slight acknowledgment. 
One risks banality in any comment on works of art of 
complete and perfect beauty, but the public should be re- 
minded that no less than that is what Mr. Stevens often 
achieves. 

In verses wild with motion, full of din, 
Loudened by cries, by clashes, quick and sure 
As the deadly thought of men accomplishing 
Their curious fates in war — 

he gives us a big man's gorgeous mirrorings of life. One 
feels in his poems not so much his keen vision, his deep in- 
tense delight in this curious world, his serene scorn of 
paltriness — not so much these things as his exhaustless re- 
serves of them. Here is a poet as unapologetically modern, 
and as generous and self-content, as the Elizabethans were 
in their day ; a poet rich and humorous and profound, provo- 
cative of joy, creative of beauty, in those who can respond 
to him. His artistic creed confesses certain austerities : 

The fops of fancy in their poems leave 
Memorabilia of the mystic spouts 
Spontaneously watering their gritty soils. 
I am a yeoman, as such fellows go. 
I know no magic trees, no balmy boughs, 
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No silver-ruddy, gold-vermilion fruits. 

But, after all, I know a tree that bears 

A semblance to the thing I have in mind. 

It stands gigantic, with a certain tip 

To which all birds come sometime in their time. 

But when they go that tip still tips the tree. 

If you want the poet's feeling about 

This luscious and impeccable fruit of life, 
look with his self-searching eyes through Le Monocle 
de Mon Oncle, from which the above extracts are quoted. 
If you want some of his most perfect poems, read these few 
Pecksniffiana, and then turn to the whole group in Poetry 
of October, 19 19. Such masterpieces of lyric beauty, charged 
in some cases with satiric humor, as Fabliau of Florida, 
Peter Parasol, and above all The Paltry Nude Starts on a 
Spring Voyage, require no comment. If you are captured 
by them, you will go back over the files of Poetry and 
Others to find the complete works of this poet — such splendid 
poems as Peter Quince at the Clavier, Three Travellers 
Watch a Sunrise, or Sunday Morning, of which Arthur 
Ficke said, "It is either the greatest poem ever written, or 
nothing at all!" If you are not captured, give up Mr. 
Stevens in despair, and read Neihardt; but your grandchil- 
dren, to the third and fourth generation, will reproach you. 

William Carlos Williams: Excellent Williamsesque 
studies of flowers — Daisy, Queenannslace, Thistle, Great 
Mullen, of which last: 

One leaves his leaves at home, 

Being a mullen, and sends up a lighthouse 

To peer from. 
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Dr. Williams is like no one else — he is himself. Only, 
this poet of mixed blood is not quite all of himself; for he 
is always most strenuously and emphatically — indeed, vio- 
lently — denying the Puritan in him; and the Puritan strain 
is the strongest of all. To assert his freedom he must play 
the devil, show himself rioting in purple and turquoise pools 
of excess — I don't mean in these poems, but in certain others. 
And unquestionably he riots gracefully — whatever didoes he 
may cut up with words, rhythms, conventions or morals. 
But he doesn't need to assert his rights — we are all quite 
ready to admit them. He is a poet, indisputably ; the bril- 
liant, witty, dexterous, hot-blooded Mercutip of the tribe. 

These are no X Y Z's. Here, for the present, is the end 
of Others. H. M. 

"tall timber and a loon" 

Many Many Moons, by Lew Sarett. With an introduction 

by Carl Sandburg. Henry Holt and Co. 

"Why not," asked Mr. Sandburg in his brief introduction 
to this book, "why not have the loam and the lingo, the sand 
and the syllables of North America in the books of North 
America?" Therewith he sounds a challenge, and expresses 
as well a deep-rooted hunger — that hunger for an image of 
ourselves which is at bottom the most pertinent problem 
for the American artist to solve. How to get on paper or 
canvas what is most native to us, the result of our own expe- 
rience, childhood memories, daily contacts? Only through 
this faithfulness to our intimate experience can a national 
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